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The International Court of Arbitration. 

There remains now but a step to the completion of 
the permanent international court of arbitration, the 
appointment of the members of the court. The 
convention setting up this -court has been ratified by 
the United States, Great Britain, Germany, France, 
Russia, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, 
Spain, Holland, Persia, Roumania, Siam, Bulgaria, 
Portugal, Sweden and Norway, and possibly by this 
time by others. 

A meeting of foreign ministers was held in the 
Foreign Office at The Hague on the 4th of September, 
under the presidency of the Dutch Foreign Minister, 
Mr. de Beaufort, for the purpose of the formal de- 
posit of the acts of ratification. Mr. de Beaufort 
delivered a speech on the occasion, in which he said 
that that formality was the conclusion of the labors 
of the Conference, which henceforth belonged to 
history. He expressed the hope that "its future 
historian might one day say that the work of the 
Peace Conference had been of lasting benefit to 
humanity." 

On the motion of Mr. de Beaufort, an expression 
of this wish was telegraphed to the Czar. A week 
later the Dutch Foreign Minister received a letter of 
thanks from the Czar, in which he said : " God grant 
that the labors in which these gentlemen have taken 
such an active part may serve as a basis for the 
establishment — even if it should be in the distant 
future — of universal peace, which is the goal of 
Christian civilization." 

The ratifications which were made on the 4th of 
September have since been officially published. The 
foreign ministers at The Hague met on the 5th of 
September to commence the work of organizing the 
permanent bureau of the court, for which the Dutch 
government had already procured quarters in the 
capital. The bureau will be under the permanent 



direction of the ministers accredited to The Hague, 
acting as a council of administration. It will be the 
office of the tribunal, the depository of documents, 
and the medium of communication between arbitrating 
powers. 

The signatory powers have three months within 
which to designate each not more than four members, 
to serve for six years, and to be eligible for reappoint- 
ment. Russia has already named her four members. 
Ex-President Harrison has accepted appointment as a 
member for the United States, and since ex-President 
Cleveland's declination, President McKinley has 
asked Judge George Gray of Delaware to serve. 
Judge Gray, who is one of the most eminent of 
American jurists, has notified the President of his 
acceptance. This gives the United States two repre- 
sentatives of the highest character and competence. 
Whether the President will name two more members, 
as he has the power under the Convention to do, we 
do not know. It is probable, however, that all the 
great powers will appoint the full number allowed. 



The Paris Peace Congress. 

The Ninth Universal Peace • Congress of the 
modern series, of which we give an extended report 
on other pages, was in a number of particulars the 
most remarkable peace congress yet held. It was, 
taking it all through, the largest one of the whole 
series. There were about one hundred and fifty 
official delegates of the societies, and some three 
hundred and fifty adherents who registered and took 
cards of membership. Besides this there was a 
considerable daily attendance of persons interested, 
the audiences averaging from three to six hundred. 
The Congress was held in the great hall of the 
Palais des Congris, in the Department of Social 
Economy, and was one of the largest of the two 
hundred held during the Exposition, most of them 
being held in one of the small halls. 

No other peace congress, except possibly the Berne 
Congress of 1892, ever received such cordial treatment 
from the government of the country in which it was 
held as this one from the officials of the French 
Republic. President Loubet and the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, both of whom were absent from 
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Paris, sent letters of cordial greeting. The govern- 
ment was represented by Mr. Millerand, Minister of 
Commerce, who in welcoming the Congress declared, 
in a very able speech, that it was the fitting termina- 
tion of the series of congresses, and expressed the 
moral significance of the Exposition, the fellowship 
and cooperation of the nations. There were in the 
Congress a number of men prominent in the public 
and intellectual life of France, among whom were 
Mr. Yves Guyot, a former minister, Mr. d'Estour- 
nelles, one of the members of the Hague Conference, 
Mr. Breal of the Institute, Mr. Finot, director of the 
French Review of Reviews, Mr. Camille Flammarion, 
the astronomer, and others. 

It ought to be recorded also that the Paris daily 
papers treated the Congress with unusual respect, a 
number of them devoting from one to three columns 
a day to a report of the proceedings. 

We have seen no such general attendance of the 
leading peace workers at any other congress. The 
year and the Exposition doubtless accounted in part 
for this. What Mr. Fried of Berlin calls the Old 
Peace Guard were all there ; that is, the men and 
women who have organized the work in different 
countries, or been in late years its chief exponents : 
Pratt, Darby, Moscheles, Alexander, Clark, Stead, 
Green, Miss Peckover, Miss Robinson and others 
from England; Passy, Arnaud, Moch, Dr. Richet, 
Madame Pognon and others from France ; Dr. Rich- 
ter, Mr. Fried, Madame Selenka, Madame Morgen- 
stern from Germany; the Baron and Baroness von 
Suttner from Austria and General Tiirr from Hun- 
gary; Bajer and wife from Denmark; Lafontaine 
and sister from Belgium ; Novicow and Bloch from 
Russia ; Ducommun from Switzerland ; Bart de la 
Faille and Madame Waszklewicz from Holland; 
Wawrinsky from Sweden ; Senator Marcoartu from 
Spain ; Paine and Trueblood from the United States ; 
and many other tried and most faithful friends of the 
cause. Besides this the Congress was remarkable for 
the number of strong new men and women in attend- 
ance for the first time. 

There was one radical departure in the program of 
the Congress. Heretofore the peace congresses have 
confined themselves largely to general resolutions 
about war, peace, arbitration and its permanent insti- 
tution among nations. This year practical questions 
of the hour were taken up. The Hague court of 
arbitration, already in process of institution, made it 
unnecessary to continue on the same tack as in pre- 
vious years. The Congress, therefore, took up the 
Transvaal question, the Chinese question and others, 
and dealt with those principles and policies which 
make misunderstandings, arouse hatred and lead 
inevitably to war. These questions of the hour were 
dealt with in a radical and courageous way, but at 
the same time in a spirit of courtesy and fairness. 
For the most part the discussions were maintained 



within the proper province of the Congress, though 
occasionally speakers crossed the line and went into 
petit details smacking somewhat of " small politics." 

The practical r61e on which the Congress this year 
entered, and which it is likely to follow in the future, 
is not only legitimate, it is obligatory. Peace men 
have the right, and the duty, to protest, and to pro- 
test vigorously, against all the causes of war, all the 
diplomatic intrigues, the aggressions, the narrow 
selfish policies, out of which wars spring. But it is 
a much more difficult r61e than that of talking gener- 
alities and passing big resolutions. If the Congress 
in future years keeps strictly within its province in 
following this course, if it keeps on the high ground 
of its great principles, and avoids any appearance of 
national irritation and hatred among its members, it 
will prove a much more powerful instrument than it 
has ever yet been in breaking down the spirit of war 
and developing the sense of international justice and 
brotherhood. It will be severely criticised for not 
minding its own business, as it has been criticised in 
the past for being academic and impractical. But it 
need not trouble itself about the criticism, provided 
it carries on its war against the practical causes of 
wars in the manly and noble spirit of universal love, 
justice and peace. 

It was a great pleasure in the Congress, when 
England's refusal to arbitrate the Transvaal question 
was under discussion, to notice how strenuous all the 
leading French members were to have avoided in 
both the discussions and the resolutions any expres- 
sions which might be interpreted as discourteous to 
England. They showed a fine sense of appreciation 
of the actual situation. They knew that English 
papers would be only too ready to interpret the Con- 
gress as a purely French affair. Speaking of the 
strong condemnation of the British government in the 
resolution brought over by the English delegates, they 
declared it well enough for Englishmen to smite their 
own breasts, but it would be considered in England a 
very different thing if Frenchmen began to smite 
them. This conduct of the French delegates indicated 
that French good feeling toward Great Britain is 
quite as advanced as that in England toward France, 
if not more so. 

The Congress gave the impression in an unusual 
degree this year that the sense of international right 
and justice is rapidly growing and becoming conscious 
of itself. One seemed to be in the midst of the new 
universal society which is forming, in the presence of 
the growing universal conscience, for these members 
of the Peace Congress, comparatively few in numbers, 
stood for multitudes in all lands who think with them 
and strive in their own place and way for the same 
ideals. Not only international justice and right, but 
love and fellowship, for that is a marked characteristic 
of the annual gathering in different countries of the 
friends of goodwill and peace. These were the 
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thoughts with which we left the Congress, after 
following attentively all its movements for six days. 



Notes on the Peace Congress. 

This number of our paper is largely given up to 
reports of the Paris Peace Congress, the account of 
which we hope may prove both instructive and interest- 
ing to all our readers. 

The American Peace Society was represented at the 
Peace Congress by Hon. Robert Treat Paine, Benjamin 
F. Trueblood, Joshua L. Bailey of Philadelphia, L. M. 
Chase of Boston, Mrs. George W. Metcalf, Commissioner 
of New York State to the Exposition, and Miss Isabel 
King, director of the National Normal School of the 
Argentine Republic. Miss King was also the delegate 
from the new peace association of Buenos Ayres. 

The Congress was most fortunate in having the services 
of Dr. Gustave Smith of London as interpreter. He 
rendered from French into English and from English 
into French with about equal facility, not only interpret- 
ing the sense but the spirit of an address in a most ex- 
traordinary manner, which caused him to be applauded 
as if he were making original speeches. 

Most of the leading members of the Congress under- 
stood, and a considerable number of them spoke, at least 
two languages. The German delegates complained, how- 
ever, that sufficient interpretation into their language 
was not made. 

Not only during, but before and after, the Congress the 
London Peace Society, through its agent Mr. Vasseur 
at 4 Place du Theatre Francais, distributed immense 
quantities of peace literature prepared in French especi- 
ally for the occasion. From four to six distributers were 
kept constantly on the streets and about the entrances 
to the Exposition. 

Mr. John de Bloch, who was one of the most con- 
spicuous personages in the Congress, distributed gratu- 
itously to all the members copies of various brochures 
on the economic, social and technical aspects of war. 
He also gave away many sets of his great six-volume 
work on " The Future of War." The American Peace 
Society thanks him cordially for a set presented by him 
to its library. 

The members of the Congress were greatly pleased 
with the Peace Exhibit. The Exhibit was in the Swiss 
section of the Social Economy department, directly facing 
one of the main entrances of the Palais des Congrhs. 
It occupied three alcoves in the section, in which were 
important maps, charts, periodicals, pamphlets and books, 
illustrating the cost and destructiveness of wars and the 
successes of arbitration. The charts prepared by the 
London Peace Society and those by Mr. Bloch attracted 
great attention. 

There was also not far from this general Peace Ex- 
hibit, made under the direction of the Berne Peace Bureau, 
a pretty exhibit of flags and emblematic banners made 
by the Women's Universal Peace Alliance, under the 
direction of its president, Princess Wiszniewska. 

The members of the Congress were admitted to the 
Exposition grounds free on presentation of their cards of 



membership. They would, however, probably all have 
been able to pay the entrance fee, as tickets were selling 
for five cents each on the day the Congress opened, and 
sold even cheaper than that before it was over. 

The French Committee on Organization did every- 
thing in its power to make the Congress a success, and 
it has a right to feel thoroughly satisfied with the out- 
come. The members of the committee, whose labors 
were very heavy, are entitled to the sincere gratitude of 
all who enjoyed their hospitality. 



Editorial Notes. 



Voting. 



The Advocate of Peace does not pre- 
tend to suggest to its readers the persons 
for whom they should vote. It has discussed imperialism 
and militarism from the point of view of the principles 
for which the American Peace Society has always stood. 
It has pointed out faithfully, according to its light, the 
grave dangers arising from the course which the govern- 
ment has been pursuing in the Philippines. Its criticism 
of the Administration has been made because of the 
moral and political wrongs committed, from the peace 
point of view, not from that of political partisanship. 
The same course would have been taken if any other 
party had been in power and done the same things. The 
positions taken have been fortified by quotations from 
the speeches and writings of men of any party where 
they have been in harmony with peace principles. If 
what has been said has thrown any light upon the ques- 
tion of how any one should exercise the suffrage in the 
crisis through which the nation is passing, we do not 
regret it. But as to candidates, and what they stand for, 
and the likelihood of arresting, by voting this way or 
that, the spirit of militarism and aggression which are 
playing such havoc with the national ideals, our readers 
must determine for themselves. They have the facts 
before them, and both the intelligence and the conscience 
to decide what is their duty. We have nothing to take 
back of what we have said. We would repeat it with 
double emphasis. The policy of imperialism is as un- 
christian, un-American and deadly as ever. Militarism 
is not changed in heart the least by the fact that it is 
more prevalent. The sin of the nation is only made the 
more unpardonable by persistence in its commission. It 
ought to be abandoned at once and forever. Every 
friend of peace will of course, in casting his vote, try to 
do it honestly, conscientiously and as effectively as pos- 
sible, in the fear of God and the love of men, in view of 
the whole critical situation of the country. 



South 
Africa. 



The war in South Africa has not yet 
dragged itself out. The Boers are said to 
have still fifteen thousand men in the field, 
divided into commandos of some three hundred each. 
It seems to be not guerrilla warfare exactly, but a systema- 
tic arrangement to make the small forces as effective as 
possible. De Wet continues his attacks here and there 
on small detached bodies of English, inflicting consider- 
able losses, but always escaping. The harvest of death 



